A Member of the Reichstag in My Twenties
considered the International. It was aware that no
real and effective International existed as long as
division continued between the second and third
Internationals and while some important parties
remained unaffiliated with either of them.
Among the parties assembled in Vienna besides
the German Independent Socialists were the French
Socialists, the then still influential British Independent
Labour Party, and the strong Austrian and Swiss
Socialist parties. Otto Bauer, the Austrian leader,
was from the beginning the most influential intellectual
leader of the Vienna union. For a short time Minister
of Foreign Affairs of the Austrian republic, Bauer had
led his party into opposition to the government. He
was loved by the masses of Austrian workers and hated
by the Catholic leaders, especially by the Chancellor,
Monseigneur Ignaz Seipel. Bauer was of superior
intelligence, sarcastic and biting in discussion, a scholar
in social and economic sciences, and an artist in
formulating his ideas in speeches and writings. We
became close friends and remained in touch with each
other until his death in 1938, after his bitter experience
of forced emigration to Czechoslovakia and later to
France.
I appreciated Bauer's advice, but I often meditated
on the merit of assigning to scholars the tasks of states-
men, a consideration that occurred to me also in
connection with Dr. Rudolf Hilferding, the theoretician
of the German movement and later twice Minister of
Finance for short periods. Scholars seldom are men
of quick, realistic, and shrewd action, such as is
needed in moments of emergency. And the central
European nations in the first post-war period seldom
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